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INRICHMENT 


Of the Weald of 


RENT. 


A Direction to the 118 for 


the true Ordering, Manuring, and inriching of 


all the Grounds within the Wealds of Kent, an 
Suſſex; and — enerally ſerve for all the Grounds 


of that nature : As, 


I. Shewing the nature of Wealdiſh G rownds,comparin git with the 


| ſoyl of the Slures at large 


2. Declaring what #25 Marl in, and the ſeverall ſorts thereof, and 
where it is uſually found. 

3. The profitable 2 of Mari, and other rich manuring, 4s well is 
each ſort f Arable Land, at alſo for the increaſe of Corn and Paſture 
through the King dome. 
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WKE er I V. 
TO THE 


HONOURABLE 
Knight, Sir GEORGE RIVERS 
of Chafford, in the Countie of 
KENT. 


=—_ 4141 no Sca'e (more than this bare 
and plaine moulded "7 ftle, ) by which 
to come to your worthy eares, yet in 
reſpect of the honeſt livery which it 
carriet (being neceſſary and husbandly 
Collections, eſpecially gathered for the 
6 onntry and Sori wherin yon tive 7 I 
know it cannot chuſe but find b:th fa- 
CR ISP 7 4d mercy in your acceptat on; but 
: x when I call into my conſidera.ion the 

great worthineſſe of your expence in this and all other the like 
affairs, which tend to the generall benefit of the Common- wealth, 
and weigh the Excellency of your Wiſedome, fudgment, Bounty, 
and 4 Fabian unto Hoſpitality(whic h giveth both ſtrength and ad- 
vancement to projetts of this nat ure ) I could not but take unto 
my ſelfe a double incouragement, and boldly ſay unto this VVorke 
which I offer unto your . Goe and approach with all thy 
ſweetneſſe before him, he. that ſo perfectly knowes all which thou 
cauſt or wouldeſt diſcover ; he that is able both to corre#t and a- 
A 2 | mend 


SIX, 
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| mend any thing that is imperfett in thee, hee,. for verines [ake,: 
will never forſaks thee.” Belerue me(woriby $i hentai 
felt wiſh it ſelf a Patron, 1 doe not thin it contd "Wiſh beyond ya; 
for you are 4 volume full of all that of which it intreateth ;.wit- 
meſs your yeares,your ſupportation of the poor, and your conrinuall 
P39! ral ; with any of which there is mot ( of your ranke ) A ſe- 
cond living in your Comntr y,to walk handin hand with yo Bcky 
then ( dear S;r)che oldeſt aud beſt friend to your Country, feb (ak; 
neither, nor thit which comes toſerve it; and thou gh in this Glaſſe 


ſome lineaments 2 imper fect, yet by the he 2 favour 
7 


(though little be exact, or moſt excellent) nothin be 7 or- 
5 ythe ſurvey of your wort hier patience. 2 fa 4 <4 
Yours to be commanded. 


G ervaſe. Markbam: 


A Diſcourſe f the Weald of Kent ; and a compariſon of Arable lands 
therein, with the other parts of the Shires, Together with ſome ne 
222 c o«nſels for the ordering and onrichin of the marleable 
Lands in the Weald, as generally in any part of this Xin gdime. 


He Weald of Kent is the lower part of that Shire; Further Ad- 
hing on the South fide thereof, and adjoyneth to ditions. 
eald of Suſſex, to the Weſt. 
This —— N Kent & Suſſex, was ſome- 
rd mes all(or che mo woody, Wild, andCiri 
the firſt times hun · inhabited, and ene took the name of 
Weald from the Sx-ro» word, Male, or Teale, or Weald, which 
ſignifieth a Woody Countrey, or Forreſt-likeground. The Bru- 
tau called it Andred, which fignifieth Greatneſſe or Wonder - 
fall :and in Latine it was called Saltus Audred, (chat is toſay ) + 
the Chaſe or Forreſt of Andred, by reaſon of the great circuit, or 
large bounds thereof. 
ouching the true boundary or limits of this Weald, there 
have been divers opinions, and moſt of them various, and much 
differing both in place and quantity, but that which is the neereſt 
& beſt allled unto truth, both according to the opinions of A ſeri- 
us Mene ven ſis, Henry of Huntin gdm, and others of moſt eredible 
report, is, that it extendeth from the city 0f#7nobe!ſey in Suſſex 
an hundred and twenty miles in length cowards the Welt and 
thirty 5 in breadth towards the _ ahboogh this 
report be moſt a unto veritic, yet who-knowes not that 
curiofity may 82 objections to withſtand it ; and 
therefore M. Lambert in his Perumbulatiem of Kent, hach pre- 
ſoribed the beſi and moſt N e way to find bus the true and 
3: certain 
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certain bounds of this Weald, to be only by Jury, or the Ver- 
dict of twelve men impannelled for that pur poſe, either in caſe 
of controyeiic,oFother parcicolar fearch and ihis hach been in 

ke dert moſt plentifully : for it hath 


been faup „ upon ſpeciall and moſt ne- 
ceſſarꝝ 8 Id of Nut in traby M. Lamberts 
ſecorgl Rep x of Kong, reaching from i- 
chelſe M Sf: unt harre r 
in Kentzand neither farther towards London, nor ſhorter towards 


Juubridge; which agreeth ſo perfectly with the former limita- 
tions, that both may be received as moſt true and ſufficient. 

This Weald was for many yeares held to be a wild Deſert, 
or moſt unfruitfull Wilderneſſe (as write the authors before 
mentioned) and indeed ſuch is the nature and diſpoſition of 
the ſoyl thereof to this very day: for it will grow to frith or 
wood, if it be not continually manured and laboured with the 
plough and kept under by tillage; ſo at it may truly de ſaid of it, 
Inculta raparantur dumere Sylva It is out (exgept in very 
' few places adjoyning to brooks, on xivers)of æ very barren na- 
ture, and unapt either for gaſturage or tillage, unt ill thac ju be 
bolpen by (ame manner of comfort, as dung, marle, freſi earth, 
fodder, aſhes, or ſuch other reſreſhings ; and that ſeemeth to 
bave been the cauſe for which in old time ic was uſed as a wil · 
derneſs, and kepttor the molt part with herds of Deer, and 
draves of Hugggasis ſpecified, in divers hiſtorical] relations, 

Ard as there be yet remaining in Saſſeæ divers great foreſts 
and ſundry commons or wafts, having five or ſix miles in 
length, which for the moſt part are not ficto be mapured for 
corn, and yield but little prof in paſture: fo have there been 
alſo in Ken: ( within, our memory. ) a great number of wood 
and over-grown grounds, converted of late, even after ſuch 
a manner as in the ſaid Perambulacion is..teftiyed : where it 
is ſaid ; That although the Weald of Keut belonged to fundry 
known owners long fince, yet Was, it not chen allotted. into 


papiculzr — — tha eher pi 2 {bize 2 but 
was, in dos tie, bxlinle ittle gain | 
manga ao pig wendy mn AP 


And hereof it inalta, that. baſiden ſundry whole pariſhes which 


— — 
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be named dens or low places, as Tenderden, Malden, Beneden, 
and ſundry other, there be moreover many ſmaller portions 
almoſt in every part of the Weald of Ken which he likewiſe 
called dens ; at the den of Crit in Craxcbrork, the den of 
Hawk har ft in ami hurſt; and ach others; the which(as it ſte- 


merh) were ar the firſt undertaken ro be maflureck by ſundry 


particular perſons, whoſe names were then taken ſor thoſe very 
dennes and continued m. ny yeares together, as by antient evi- 
dences it doth yet appear, howſoever the age of lony time hath 
now almoft worn & conſumed them all out of knowledge. Nei- 
ther. doth the Weald of Ken contain ſo many great mannore 
or court( for the proportion of the largeneſſe) as the reſt of the 
Shire doth, but was appertaining, fot a great thereof, to 
ſundry of thoſe mannors which do lye at large diſperſed thorow 
the Shire,whereof each one had a great portion in the Weald, 
which both in the book of Dooms-day, and in ſundry thecourt- 
Rolls,and Rentals,paſſeth by the name of Weald, and Silva For- 
corum,or ſwine gats, which were granted to divers ofthe farm- 
ers and owners of ſundry rtnancies whith did belong unto 
Adee demerde forthe mol pare gods lr 

albeit theſe dennes moſt pi rge por- 
tions of lands, that be now — gods ſeverall - 
fions, ſo as the ſame one Denne ſafficeth twenty houſholders at 
this day, yet it is very likely that cath man at the fitſt had his 
ſeverall denne wholly andi ,whereof he and his 
beareth name, untill that the ſame wis by the cuſtome of Gave/- 
kind, by ſale or by exchange divided and diſtfibuted amon 
others into parts, as we doe now fee them. But howſoever this 
Weald be of it ſelf unfruitfull (as _ and bf a barren nature, 
yet ſo it hath pleaſed the pre of the ty to tem- 
per the ſame, that dy the betiefic of Margle or Mark(as it is 
A called) it may be made not onely in fertili- 
ty with the other grounds of che ſhire, as well for Corn as 


rafſey but alſo ſuperiourto the more and greater part of the x1, uſe o 
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ſame. The which manner of betrering the'ground is not ] Marle is an- 


newly diſcovered, but wes the anclent praRife of out foreft- cent. 


thers many!yecares ut by the imumerable Marfe-pits dig- 
ged and — paſt, the trees of 200 Fer 300 
youres 
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years old, doe now grow upon chem, it may-moſt evidently ap- 
pear ; beſides the which we have mention of Marle in books of 

gainage or husbandry, that were written in the dayes of K. E4- 
Marling was ward the 2. or before,  howbeir the ſame manner of tillage, by 
diſcontinued meanes of the civill warrs, maintained many yeares as well in 
_=_ 5 now re- the time ofthe Barony warrs, as of the warts between the houſe 


of York, and the family of Lancaſter, was ſo given over, and 
one out of uſe, untill theſe thirty or yeares, that ic may 
faid to have been then newly born and revived, rather than 


| reſtored, becauſe the very true art of inriching the 2 by 


Marle, ſeemeth to lye hidden in part, as yet not tobe diſcovered 
to the full: for ln this ſhort time we have ſeen many arable 
grounds, which for ſundry yeares after the mar ling of chem, 
ave plentifully born Wheat and other grain, to be now be- 
come unfruitfull, and ſo will they continue, albeit they 
ſhould be now marled again. And this commeth to paſſe by the 
ignorance of the right manner of ordering the Marle, which is 
as ſtrong and cheerfull as ever it was before, howloever it wor- 
keth not this naturall effect, through the unsk ilſulneſſe of the 
Husbandmar, that both waſteth the Marle, and loſeth withall 
his time, his labour, his coſt, and the profit of his ground. I can- 
not deny hut a man ſhall ſee ſome grounds of nature fit to 
take Marle, and of ſituation ſo. neete to Marl-pits long time 
openad, nat they might be marked plentifully with little charge, 
and have been heretofore marled indeed, and yet the ſame to 
lye now unplowed, and not only barren of themſelvet, but alſo 
unapt for marle, and — of amendment by Tillage: but 
I muſt ay withall, that albeit the men in thoſe former ages had 
the right ordering of marie, yet were they not all good Hus- 
215 alixc, neither doth the Field joy alike under the Harmer, 
and under tha yery Owner of the ſame, theoge ſeeking) che ve- 
ry uttermoſt gaine that may be made during his ſhort intereſt, 
and the other indeavouring to perpetuate hi commodity, even 
to the end of his eſtate, which hath no end at all: ſo that through 
unskilfulneſſe of che one, and greedineſſe in others, the ꝑround 


may ſooner be crammed to death with Marle, then it ſhall he 


made the better or fatter by it. The reaſon tyhereaſ I will reſerve 
untill that I have cauſe to teach in particular aſter what man- 


nre 
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ner & meaſure the ground isto be marled. ln the mean while lwil 
open the nature and conditions ofthis Wealdiſ ground,compa + 
ring it with the Soyl ol the {hire at large, and afterward declare 
unto you what. the Marl is, and what forts thereof there be u- 
ſually found inthe'Weald of Kent, and laſtly enter into the true 
and profitable uſe thereof, as well in each fort of arable Land, as 
alſo for the increaſe of Corne and Paſture through the King - 
dome. 

Thearable ground of this Weald hath commonly a fleet and 
ſhallow mould to be turned up by the Plough, ſo as in many 
places the dead earth or mould is within three inches of the 
ace ofthe ground, and in the beſt places, the good Mould ex- 
ceedeth not ſix inches in depth at the moft ; and therefore ic 
wanteth convenient ſubſtance to nouriſh Corne any long time, 
but will faint and give over after a crop or two; for the which 
reaſon alſo, it cannot yield any ſweet or deep * Befides this, 
the Weald hath many copped or hilliſh grounds, out of which 
there doe many Quits or Springs of water iſſue, that make it 
cold and barren; and from theſe hillocks, the beſt part of the 
good Mould is waſhed downe into the Water - courſes and 
Dykes thatbe made to divide and drainthe'Land. Furthermore 
the Weald is divided into many ſmall incloſures, the biggeſt 
ſort(for the moſt part) of which, are between ſixteene Acres and 
twelve in quantity,and thereby hath it many Hedges and Trees, 
which in unſeaſonable weather doe keep both the Sunne and 
wind from the Corne, ſo for want of that ſuccour and com- 
fort, it groweth,and many times rotteth in the earth, fo that it 
carneth not, nor eareth, nor proſpereth not kindly many times. 
And theſe (mall Cloſes are cauſed by this, that, men are not 
able to Marle any great part or quantity of ground at once; 
and having marled a little, they are deſirous to ſow it wich 
Corne:for the preſervation whereofgas allo for draining it, they 
are inforced to make ſo many and ſmall ſeveralls: for all which 
reaſons it is plaine, that there is little good arable Land there, 
and rarely = ood Paſture, thoſe onely places excepted, which 
are amended by irrigations of flood, which there is called 
flovving and overflowing. Contrarywiſe, the arable land of the 

Shire at large, hath a deep and fat — of good earth, that is 
ä mhle 


Marle 


able to bear five or fix good GC 


rops together without inter- 
miſſion;and after 3. or 4. years reſt, will do che like againe, and 
may ſo interchangeably keep that courſe for ever: yea, there be 
many grounds that are ſowed without ceaſing, becauſe the 
Mould is ſo deep, that when the upper partthereotbeginneth 

to faint and be weary, men can fm firength of Cattell, 

and with the Plough go deeper, and fetch up a freſh Mould 
that will continue for a long ſeaſon. Furthermore this arable 
ground is a hollow dry ground, for the moſt part, on a deed 
Clay, that by tillage; and the weather; will become dry 
and ſpongy, fo as the Rain there waſheth in the fat of the earth, 
the rather becauſe it is not ſo hilliſk and ſliding as the Weald, 
but more level], eaven, and champion alſo, by which the Sunne 
and Wind doe dry the corn, and doe make it carn or care well, 
and yeeld a purer flowre then that which is ſobbed in wet, and 
bath long time lyen before it be dryed againe. But for as much 
as the great odds betweene theſe two forts of grounds, may be 
made ceven by the help of Marl, if it be rightly ordered, as 1 
ſaid, Iwill not ſhew you what it is, and how many ſorts there- 
of be found in this Weald of our Country. A4arl is indeed, as 
it is in name, the fat or(marrow)of the earth : for ſo did the 
Germans, and ſo did our clders the Saxons terme ic; of the word 
Marixe which we ſound Marrom, and thereof we call it mariing 
when we beſtow that fat earth upon our lean ground. Pliny 
ſaith, that the Britain (meaning us)did uſe to amend their 
Land with a certaine invention which they called arg a, that 


s, the fat of the earth, and it is to be ſcen in Conradus Heretba- 


chis, that the Germans doe uſe it to the ſame end, and doe call 
it by the ſame name till this very day: it is therefore a fat, oyly 


and unctuous ground, lying in the belly ofthe earth, which is 


ofa warm and moyſt temperature, and ſo. moſt fertill; ſeeing 
that heat and moiſture be the father and mother of generation 
and growth ; howbcit this is not a pure and fimple marrow(as 
that is which lycth in our bones) but a juyce, or fat liquor min · 


gled wich the earth; as is the fat which lyeth mixed, and diſ- 


perſed in our fleſh, fo as the one may be drawn away, and the o- 


Four ſorts of ther remain as it ſhall anon appear unto you. 


Four ſorts of Marie be ſound in this Weald, known _- 
r 


— 
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der by che difference of colours, and thereby alſo differing 


in degrees of goodneſſe one from the other for there is a 

ay, a blew, a yellow, and red Marlc, all which be profita- 

le, i they be carthy and fac, or ſlippery as ſoape : and moſt 
times lietle worth, if they be mixed with ſand, gravell, or 
ſtone. . Sq the blew is reputed the beſt, the yellow the next, 
the gray the next, and the red leſſe durable then the other 
three ; and yet it is thought the red to be the better, if it be 
found upon the blew, or others. Theſe Marles doe lye in 
veines or flowres, among thoſe hillocks or copp:d grounds 
moſt commonly whereof have ſpoken, and doe oftentimes ſhew 
themfelvcs at the foar of the hill, or about the mid way,berween 
the foot and the top thereof: ſome of them have over them a 


cover of ground, which we call Cope, not excceding ſeven or 


eight foot in depch, ſome lye deeper, and other ſome doe ariſe, as 
namely, where the ground lyeth not high, and that Marle com- 
—_ is very good; and there is in diverſe levell grounds good 
Marlc- 


a - 
> » 


And as Marle is for the moſt part of theſe foure colours, Pour ſorts ot 
ſo is arable ground for the moſt part of theſe foure ſort fol Grounds. 


lowing ; that is to ſay, eicher a cold, ſtiffe and wet clay 
which is either the Cope of the Marle, or lyeth neere unto it 
and is therefore commonly called, The Marie Cope ground. 
ora Hazell Mould, which I count to be one ofthe bet weal- 
diſh Moulds, being a compound Mould, and very good for 
Marle, and will quit the coſt very well. Then there are two 
ſorts of fandy Mould, the one Being a reaſonable good kind, 
but not equall to the; hazel Mould, for you ſhall have in di- 
vers places of the weald this hazel mould to bear two or 
three good crops of Wheat, being Summer fallowed, toge- 
ther, which you ſhall hardly have of any ſandy ground wich- 
out mending : but as I ſaid of the better fort of theſe two 
kinds of ſandy maulds, you have commonly very rich 
Wheat, being well Marled. which is not ſo batren as the o- 
ther; but this laſt kind of andy Mou'dis a very barren kind 
of ground, and hath a very fleet Mould, and you ſhall have 
very heath graw upon it in divers places, and = being or- 
dercd, as fallowcth, with —_ will bear both good Corn 
2 


and 
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and Paſture. And now that wee may the better underſtand 

how to Marl and Manure every of theſe ſorts by itſelf, 
muſt know, that the hazell ground — dry, and not fub- 
ject to Winter · ſprings or tears of water (for which, ſome call 

ſach, A whinin GE ground) is to be handled thus. 
Firſt, Pl h it as deep as you can, with the ſtrength of 
eight beaſts at the leaſt 3 and be not afraid to Pl up ſome 
112 — of the dead earth that lyeth under the upper Mould : 
r the Sun, the Raine, the Wind, and the Froſt, will in 
time mellow and amend it; and beſides that, the Mould will 
bee the deeper for a long time after, and thereby keepe it ſelfe 
the longer from being ſtiffened with the Marle. Then you 
may beſtow 500. Cart-loads(as we call them ) of Marle * 
on each acre thereof, every load containing 10. or 12. buſh- 
els of eight gallons, and each acre containing 160. rods of 
16. foot and a half to a rod. Then alſo you may chaſe whe- 
ther at the firſt breaking up you will ſow it with Oates, to 
kill the graſſe, or elſe felt Marle it, and fow it with Wheat, 
or otherwiſe Summer-fallow it in the May after the Oates, 
and then Marle it, and ſow it with Wheat, Upon that fallow 
or gratten(as we call it) you ſhall doe well to ſow ic 
with Peaſe, and at AMichae/mas following, to ſow that Peaſe- 
ſtubble or gratten with Wheat againe, which alſo will be the 
better, if the Summer wherein it carried Peaſe, wece moyſt; 
becauſe the Peaſe being rich and thick, doe deſtroy the Graſſe, 
that together with the waſhing of the fallowes by raine, doth 
greatly conſume the heart and vertue; or, as we call it, the 
ſtate of the ground. But if that Summer were dry, then is 4 
fallow beſt, becauſe the Sunne with his heat doth much good 
to the ground, and inablcth it the better to beare out the 
weather in the Wheat ſeaſon enſuing. If you like to ſow it, as 
Iſaid, wich Peaſe, ſow them as carely and timely as you may, 
for they will be ſo much che ſooner harveſted, and then alſo 
yon may Plough or ſtirre your gratten the ſooner, whereby 
it will be the better hardaed to bear out the weather in the 
time of ſowing of your wheat : but I doubt; Peaſe doth 
ſomewhat ſtiffen it. Two buſhels of Wheat doe fſuftice for the 
ſowing. of an acre hereof, except it be for the firſt crop, _ 
1 ; 
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the new breaking up of the ground; during which time, there 
is found a worme, called an Emble, which in French fignifi- 
eth Corn in the ground, being of colour yellow, aud of an 
inch in length, and will eat ſome part of the Corn; but if 
you ſow it thick, it will be both ſmall carcd, and thick, 
and ſlender of ftraw, which the rain and wind will beate and 
hurle downe, and then it will ſcarcely riſe againe ; or if it doe, 
= through the neerneſſe of the ſhadow of the trees and 

edges, that in ſo ſmall cloſes be many, it will rather rot for 
want of drying, then come to maturity, that is, to perfect 
hard, and full growa Corn, After your firſt Marling, you 
muſt carefully fore-ſce, that you plough not the ground 
either with deep or broad Furrowes, but fleet and narrow, 
leſt you caſt your Marl into the dead Mould, for Marl differe th 
much from in this bchalfe ; Dung ſpendeth it ſelfe up- 


ward, and howſoever deep it lye, vertue thereof will 


aſcend but Marl (as faith Sir Walter Henly, in his Hus- 
bandry)ſendeth his vertue downeward, and muſt thereſore 
be kept aloſt, and may not be buried in any wiſe. Further- 
more, if your ground be hilliſh- or coppied, it ſhall be fit 
that you make your Ridges 7. or 8. foot broad at the lealt ; 
for in ſuch falling lands, the more broad Furrowes you make, 
as you muſt make many, where you make 2 the more 
of your Marle ſhall be waſhed and carried into the bottoms. 
It is good alſo to draw a croſſe or quarter- Furrow, and ope- 
ning the ends of your land Furrowes ſtopped, into it, to 
leave the other ends of your Furrowes that the water- 
ſhoot runne not all the length of the field. Againe, this 


ground will alwaics be ſown under furrow, and that al- 


ſo before Michae/mas, if the ſeaſon will fo permit: for this 
round(ifit be well husbanded )will be mellow and and hol- 
ow, or looſe, whereby through Raine and Froft, it would 


ſinke downe from the root of the Wheat, if it ſhould be 


ſown above Furrow, the which deing uncovered, muſt needs 
be bitten and killed with the cold. It is alſo very fit that you 


harrow not this ſort of ground too ſmall; but that you leave 
the clods as big as a bowl, the which being mouldred with ſnow 
and the froſt, will both cover and keep warme what is under - 
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neath- Moreover, it ſhall be good, that upon ſome fair and dry 
day, in the beginning of March, you put your flock of Sheep 
into your Wheat, that with their trampling upon it, the Corn 
may be well, and faſt cloſed with the earth, yea, and preſently 
aſter (if it will bear foot) you may roll it az you doe Barley, 
whereby both the Clods ſhall be broken, and the Gratten or 
ſtubble ſball be more even and ready for the Mower. Ge- 
nerally you muſt underftand, that after you have beſtow · 
ed your Marle in the field, you ought to let it lye un- 
ſpread abroad, untill you be ready to plough, and then 
immedlately after the ſpreading of it, turne it into the ground 
with the Plough ; for otherwiſe, if it ſhould lye long ſpread 
in the field, the Sunne will ſpend no ſmall part of the fatneſſe 
thereof, although 1 know many defire it, becauſe it will 
be the ſmaller being burned with the Sunne; which I like not. 
And therefore alſo no good Husband will carry and ſpend 
his dung in the time of Summer, except he doe preſently with- 
all plough it into the ground; for although the Mould of the 
arable Land it felf will take good, if it be turned to the Sunne, 
which will both dry and faften it, yet the matter fareth far 0- 
therwiſe with the Marle, from which if the Sunne ſhall draw and 
ſuck the fat moifture that maketh the Land fertile, then be- 
commerh it (as Columella ſpeaketh of the worſt fort of groynd) 
Solum ſiccum, pariter & denſum & macrum, quod ſi ve cn 
i ve ce ſſat, colono refu giendum eſt. It becometh ( ſaith he) a dry, 
thick, and lean Clod, which whether it be tilled or laid to reſt, 
muſt be foxſaken of the Husbandman as unprofitable. And now 
your Hazell mould being thus marled, plowed, fown, and ma- 
nured,you may not charge with Wheat above twice, and then 
it muſt reſt five or fix yeares together;all which time it will bear 
a very good and ſweet Paſture, well ſet with a white Clover, or 
three leaved graſſe, moſt batning and profitable, both for Sheep 

and Bullacks. | 
After thoſe years ended, it will grow to ſome Moſſe, or 
will peradventure caſt up Broom ; and then it is time to 
cake it up, and fow and handle it as before for two 
other Wheat-ſcaſons or crops, leaving it a Wheat-gratten 
or ftubble, rather than with an Oat gratten or ſtubble, * — 
ur- 
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burneth the Land being marled. Being thus interchangeably 
ſowed and reſted, your Hazell mould will continue good arablc 
and paſture, by the ſpace of thirty years together, whereas it 
it (hould'be continually ſowed, fix, or ſeven, or more years to- 
gether without reft, it will become utterly unfruitfull, both for 
Corn and Cattell alſo. Neither will it any thing avail to marle 
it over again when it is ſo decayed, becauſe the former marle 
having his juice exhauſted by continuall Tillage, whereof the 
Corn ſucketh one part, and the Sunne, Wind, and Weather 
dry and waſteth the reſt, is but a dead Clod (as I ſaid) that is 
not capable of new Marle to amend it, nor caſteth any profi- 
table graſs at all. For proof hereof, I my ſelf have ſeen, that 
the common earth of High-wayes, by treading of Cattell, 
waſhing of Raine and the drying of the Sunne and weather, 
lay feperated from the naturall juice which it had in the pit, 
and ſpreading it upon the ground, I ſaw that the land was not 
only not amended ; but much the worſe by it. And now for an 
end of handling this ſort of Hazell ground; if it ſhall appear 
unto you that five hundred loads of Marle upon the Acre, have 
clanged, ſtiffened, and too faſt bound your land(as indeed the 
nature of Marl isto bind and to ſtiffen)chen take you ſome of 
theſe waies to help it: either reſt it four or five years, or fodder 
upon it defore ycu bring it up with ſo many Cattell as you 
mayzor take the uppermoſt part of your Ditches or Fore-lands, 
or waſt places of your fields which you may mingle wich Dung, 
.and which, before you ſow your When You may lay upon 
your fallow and ftirr it in with your ploligh } and by this you 
fhall both looſen your Marle, and refreſh your ground: ſo that 
within forty years the mould of your ground will clean eat 
up and ſwallow the Marle that * — upon it; and then be- 
_ hungry, and is capable of Marle againe as it was before at 
the firſt. | 

And by this alſo you may ſee the very cauſe for which it is 
good not to ſow your marled land continually, but to pa- 
ſture ic by turns, and ſo give it reſt; namely becauſe the conti- 
nuall plowing doth exhauſt and ſpend the fat of the Marl, lea - 
ving the droſſie, dry, and frultleſs parts thereof, to lye and cover 
the face of your ground:whereas paſturage through the dunging, 
trea- 
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The ordering 
of the Marle 
Cope ground, 


treading,and foddering of Cattell, doth increaſe a new Mould, 
which mingling it ſelf with the dead Mould, doth in the end 
ive ſome life and heart unto it. And therefore theſe Farmers & 
wners that havebcene at the coſt to Marle their ground, and 
will not forbear to till it, but haſtening to raiſe cheir charge, 
doe thereby utterly ftrike it with barrenneſſe, are like to ./£ ſops 
man, who having a Hen that layed him every day a golden 
Egge, and being greedy to have all the gold at once, did there- 
fore kill the Hen, thinking to have found her belly full of 
gold, and [o was both defrauded of that he looked for, and loſt 
alſo what he had before. Hitherto of the nature, ordering and 
marling of this hazel ground. Generally now for the continual 
fallowing and ftirring thereof, you muſt underſtand, it may 
neither be fallowed wet, leſt it anſwer more Graſſe than Corne; 
nor yet ſo dry, that the dead bottom ſwell up, as in great drowth 
it will, and ſwallow the good Mould that lyeth above: and 
therefore bind not your ſelfe to any preciſe time of any month, 
but the opportunity either in May or June, as you ſhall find the 
weather to have prepared it for your defire, In the like tem- 
per you ought to ſtir it after a ſhowr, after Saint James his day, 
or in the end of July, for ſo will it be dry and hard before the 
time of ſowing:whereas if it be ſtirred later, every ſmall Raine 
will diftemper it into Dirt or Mire, by reaſon of the tenderneſs 
thereof, and then can you not ficly beſtow your ſeed upon 
it. 
The Marle Cope ground followeth, which is moſt com- 
monly (as I ſaid "if, wet, cold Clay. and not ſo fit as 
the former to be marled for Corne, except in ſome few flecte 
placesthereof, but yet it may ſerve for Pafture or for Oates ; 
ſuch ofthem as be marled, muſt be fallowed fleete or ſhallow, 
leſt the marle become drowned in the wet : then being marled, 
they may in dry Summers (and not over-moyſt Countryes ) 
beare Wheate in ſome mediocritie. Three hundred loads at the 
moſt of Marle are ſufficient for an acre of this kind and two 
buſhells and a halfe of Wheate will ſow the ſame, which muſt 
be caſt above furrow, fourteen or twenty dayes before Michael- 


mas. It requireth round, high and narrow Ridges, and ** 
the 
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conveigh moiſture from the Corne, and that it be left cloddy as 
much as may be: and yet to ſay the truth, ſuch as will convert 
this ſort of giound to Tillage, muſt provide a greater quantity 
of rich ground or Greet (as we terme it) and Dung, than of 
Marle it ſelf, to amend this Land withall. But if there be any 
ome that is light and whining, or weeping, becauſe of 


prings that are therein, andtherewith doth caſt up Ruſhes, Ruſhes, 


let that be marled uponthe greene land with four hundred or 
five hundted loads upon the acre, about the latter end of Sum- 
mer; for ſo will the Marle finke into it, and caſt up a ſweet 
prone for eight or ten years together, and untill that the Marle 

ſunke ſo low, that another ſward or cruſt of earth be grown 
over ir, and chen itis fit time toplow it, but yet very fleete 
and narrow, forſo will it bear good Oats; but if it be ſo wet 
that you cannot adventure to ſow your Wheat uponit, becauſe 
the Rufhes be not killed with this firſt plowing, then may you 
ſow it againe with Oates ; drawing good water-furrowes to 
draine it, becauſc it will be the wetter for plowing, and there- 
by the Marle alſo will the ſooner loſe his force; thus doing, let 
it lie to paſture again. 


There be ſome other grounds of the Marle-Cope, which car- Pyers weed, 


ry a ſowre Graſſe, and the Dyers-weed, (commonly called 
Greening-weed ) and having a great tore thereof, the which 
'alfo may be amended by three hundred or four hundred load 


of Mar euponthe acre of the green land: for the Marle will both 


rot the tore or veſture thereof, and alſo inrich the Mould very 
much;ſo as it will anſwer good Paſture twelve years after: and 
when you fhall perceive that the Mar! is well funk, then may 
it be Plonghed fleet and narrow, ſowed wich Oats and fallou- 
ed;ſo may it bath bear good Wheat, if it find a good ſeaſon, and 
be the richer a long time after partly by the benefit of the /117/, 
partly by the rotting of the tore and ſward, and partly 
by the dung and water of the Cattell that paſture upon 
it: for the ſweeter the Paſture is, the more Beaſts it feedech, 
and the more beaſts it beareth, the more it ſelf is amended by 
it. 

C Touch- 


the water-furrowes be firicken ſomewhat deep, - cliederter. to 
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Touching the fallowing of this ground, great heed is requi- 
red: for ein elle more then the Kaelbg wund if it be taken 
hard and dry, ſo it is more graſſie then that, or the Sandy Soyl 
if you fallow it wel: The ſeaſon therefore followeth common- 
ly in 4pri/,or in the beginning of May, for to fallow it, and to 
flicr it about Midſummer, or ſo ſoon after as the rain ſhall ha 
prepared it meet for your unſhod Oxen to labour upon it. 
Many men ſearing to hit the right ſeaſon for this ground in the 
Spring ofthe year, do make it ready by a winter fallow before 
Chriſtmas,& by ſtirring it before Midſummer, if they may; which 
manner is not to be miſliked: | 
Laſtly, commeth che two ſorts of Sandy-ground, and gra- 


of the Sandy velly- mould the one being to be ordered much after the hazell 


mould I, 


mould, ſaving he would have ſomewhat more marle, and alfo 
would be favoured more inthe often tillage, than it: for the ha- 
ſell mould will bear or endure more than the Sand But this laft 
ſort of ſandy-ground, being a very ſtaring Sand (as wee uſe to 
call it) or much of it will bear Heath, being of ic ſelf very bar- 
ren and yery flect or ſhallow. Mould , and over-hot and dry, 
and by reaſon of that extremity, is unfertill except it 
marled very plentifully. And therefore when you. break 
up this ground,Plough it as deep as you may, not fearing to caſt 
down the beft Mould thereof, becauſe the Marie will pierce 
thorow,and fink down into it. An acre of this ground requi- 
reth five hundred or fix hundred loads of your Marle at the 
leaft. Sow alwaics under furrow about Michaelmas with two 
buſhels and a half upon the acre, which it will better carr 
than the Hazell ground: for although the ſtraw be ſmall, yet will 
it be harder, and ſtand better than that of the other. The 
worme whereof I ſpake, will be buſie with that, that groweth on 
this ſort of ground, un: ill that the heat thereof be ſomewhat aſ- 
{waged by the Marl. If your ground be hilly, make your Was 
ter furrowes in ſuch ſort, asI have ſaid before, for the ſaving 
both of your Marle and Mould, harrow it very little, leave it as 
cloddy as you may. After that you have taken a Crop from it, 
fallow that Wheat Graiten pr Stubble in May; after that ſtirr 


it alſo, and then about Michaelmas ſow it with Wheat again: for 
it. 
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it u not yer rich cforigh'ts bear yyu good Peaſe, This done, 
let ic ret er e 0 if it ſend up any plenty of 
broom cut or gal mom rae they be of ſome mean bignefs,bur 
plough not the ground untill ic have taken ſuch reft ; and af- 
ter it; you may well break ſi up of new, and ſow it with Oats: 
which Ou gratten or Saibble, you muſt Summer-fallow ; when 
it is at the Harveſt : and chen if you deſire to have it in good 
heart, you muſt Mar le it with three hundred or fqur hundred 
loads upon the Acre again. After this Crop thus taken, reſt it 
five or fix years, and then take one Crop more of Oats from it, 
and after a Summer- fallow, ſow it with Wheat, and ſuffer it to 
lye a Wheat Gratten or Stubble, till it ſhall have reſted as be- 
ore is appointed for the Hazell ground; and fo it will be the 
better thirty or forty yeares after che marling. Wee have in this 
Weald a ſandy and gravelly ground that Is wet and weeping, 
the which is ſcarcely worth the Marling, except the nearneſs of 
the Mari, and thereby the ſmall colt and charge thereof, may 
intice a man to beſtow the coſt upon it with Male, and then the 
beft way is to Marl upon the green Land, or upon a fallow, 
with 500. loads or more upon the Acre, or rather to take 
the profit thereof by Paſture then by Tillage: for ic will hardly 
beare good Corn, which is ſoon killed with wet vapour that is 
continually ſent up from the wet ſprings that lye under it. 
This ſort of wet ground is to be fallowed, when it is both 
hard and dry, becauſe it ſwelleth not as doth the Haſell Mould, 
and may therefore be taken in June, if former fair weather bring 
it not to a dry ſeaſon; and it is to be fticred alſo after a ſhowr, 
in the like plight as the. hazell-Mould before. Your marlcable 
grounds being ordered in this wiſe, ſeverally ſer down for each 
kind of them, will continually ſtand fruittull either for corn 
or paſture, and allbeit the high prices which Corn hath of late 
yeares carried, may allure ſome men to ſow corn inceſſintly. 
and thereby to ſpend their Marle, and to choke their arable in 
the end; yet I doubt not but the wiſer ſort can ſee that ĩt is much 
detter to maintain their grounds hearty and in good plight 
for ever, then to raiſe a ſhort gain, that will bring a long and 
perpetuall loſs upon them: the rather allo, becauſe that butter, 
C 2 Cheeſe 
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if not beyond » Reyc,barley, and the other grains. 
Howbeit a good Husbandman wil make his profit of ay he : 
for ifhe have one hundred, or one hundred and twenty acres 
of this Wealdifh arable, he will fo Marle and manure them, that 
dividing his land into five or fix equall parts, he may continu- 
ally plough ewenty, or five and twenty acres for corn , and yct 
lay to Paſturethe reſt by turnes,ſo that by the help of his Marle 
his land ſhall be continually rich and proſitable, both in the one 
and other of them. And thus I have ſpoken of the Weald, deſcri- 
bing the nature and property thereof: ſo may every man of diſ- 
cretion and judgement, which ſhall meet with earth of the ſame 
quality and condition( in what part of this Kingdome ſoever) 
make application of theſe Rules before rehearſed,;and no doubt 
— — profit will make both the labour and coſt profitable and 
pleaſant. 
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The ſeverall waies, according to the opinions of 
W. raers, and the certaine Wares, according to the 
experience of Husbandmen, for the | d-ftration ef Moles, 
or Moales which digge and root up the earth, and hem: to 


reduce and bring the ground to the firſt goodne(ſe, 
having been ſpoyled by — iſ 
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I. is needleſs either to deſcribe the nature and quality of this 
Vermine, or the injury and hurt which they doe to the Hus- 
bandman, Gardiner, and Planter, ſince no Country is exempt 
from their annoyance; but touching the remedies, they are of 
r and therefore l thought good in this place to 
inſert them 
mW The antient writers are of divers opinions touching the 
manner of deftroying this creature, and therefore have left unto 
us ſundry Medicines how to work the ſame : amongſt the which, 
one writeth.as an approved experiment, that if you take Wal- 
nut ſhels, and fill them with brimftone, chaff, and Petroſin and 
then ſetting them on fire, par them into holes or trenches , 
through which the Moal paſſeth, the very ſmel or ftink therof wil 
poyſon them; ſo that if you dig, you ſhall find them dead in 
their holes. 5 

Another affirmeth,that if you take brimftone, and dank ſtin- 
king litter of horſes, and burn it in the holes or haunts of the 
Mods, it alſo will impoyſon them, ſo as you, ſhall find they will 
come out of their Caves,and1ye dead upon the green graſs 

A third affirms, That if you take green Lecks, Garlick, or 
Onion, and chopping them groſſely, thruſt it into the holes, 
the very fume or ſavour thereof will fo aftoniſh and amaze 
the Moalcs, that” they will preſently forſake the carth 
and falling into a trance, you ay take them up with your 
hands, Now there is not any 12 theſe medicines which * 
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be diſ-allowed; for there is no doubt but chat they will 
e ede mee 
e Hos Gen lrg de, where her be many hun: 


To conclude for this matter of medicines, or for the hel- 
ping of gardens, hop-yards, or any ſmall ſpot. of ground, there 
1s not ay thing held more available, than to ſow in that place 
the hcarb called Pa — ; fr it is found hy certaiu 
expericnecythar whetdſbever thyt Herb prowich mils K 
in olf, or otherwiſe is eicher phyrgoiaty Town. or” planted, 
therein no wiſewill any Moal Abide. ae i 
Thus much I thought good to ſhew you far the, uſe of 
— _ X 3 Kenan rounds : —— or the an- 
noyances which ba to great, large, and ſpacious fields, 
Grange muede of Moals, there Is only F ies abſolute 
wayes for the curing of the ſame. | | 
* The fitft is, in the moneths of March and April, to view 
where they caſt, and go about to make an extraordinary great 
hill, in which they build them neſts, which is knownby the 
newneſs of the Mold; then look for the ne trench which 
jeadeth to the ſame;for as "fhe*goeth ſhe retarneth : then with 
yorr Moal-pade' open the tenth In divers places, and then 
very ſtill & ſilently, and obferving to take the wind: to prevent 
both —— and ſmelling, watch. the Moal as ſhe goeth or 
returneth; which bs MorningatToon, andEyening, and as ſoon 
e 
of many ſharp pikes, und ſo c ſt her; up, and Kill her. 
Ir feen by one TAL bundred deſtryed in one 
The next infallible way for the deſtruction of Moales is, 
If you can by any polible means bring in water to ver- flow 
and waſh your ground; and asſponas the carth.is yet over, 
the Moales will come forth. pf thenifelves, and you may ga- 
2 e 
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mer them up wich your hams acpliaſare:»!/11% : 5! Wy 
Tube laſt (itiderd as much appromd 4s any) i to take a live 
Mol in che month of March, uhich is their bucking or in- 
gendring time, and put it into a teep: braſs Baſon, or other 
$77 
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deep ſitooth Ve ſſelli out uf whith the Moal cannot ereep, und 
cen ut dvewitg a in dhe oarth up- to che bre; and 
{d ldave lt, aud the onctl Moal will pueſently to 
ſurike, complaia, or call, ſo that all the Moales in Ge ground 
will eome to it, and tumbling into the Veſſell, they are priſo- 
ners alſo, and the more prifoners. the greater will he the noiſe : 
and the more noiſe, the more Moales will come to the reſcue; 
ſo that I bave ſeen 50. or 60. taken in one night, and in one 
Veſſcll,or braſs Kettle. 

Now having thus learned how to deftroy the Moales, it 
is meet you allo know how to prevent the comming in of 
forraign Moales ; becauſe though you keep your ground ne- 
ver ſo clean, yet if your next neighbour be an ill husband, his 
field may ſoon impoyſon yours again: therefore to prevent the 
comming in of any forreigne Moal, make but little Furrows 
or Trenches about your ground, and ſcatter in them ſmall 
round balls made of Hempſecd, or Hemp ſeed and Palma 
Chr. ſti beaten together, and you (hall not need to fear the 
comming in of any neighbour Moals, how many ſoever there 
be about you. Rs ; 

Laſtly,for the reducing or bringing the — to the firſt 
perfection again (for howſoever ſome Husbandmen ſay, Moe 
Moal-hills, moc ground; yet tis certain, that moe Moale- 
hills, leſs good ground) for never was yet ſweet graſſe ſeen 
on a Moalc-hill; therefore to bring it to perfection, which 1 
mean to be meadow ground, or ground to be mowne, which 
Moale-hills cannot be you ſhall firſt, with a ſharp paring · ſno- 
yell, pare off rhe ſwarth about three fingers deep, for fear of 
hurcing the roots of the graſs: and then the ſwarth taken off, 
digge away the reſt of the Mould , and ſcatter it as ſmall as 
you can round about the hill, then take the green ſwarth, 
and cutting it artificially, lay it cloſe and faft, and levell, 
where you took away the Mould, as if there had never been 
Hill there: and thus do to all your hills, though they be _—_ 
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ſo innumerable: and aſter all youe ground is levelled, as ſoap 
28 tho fi ſt ſhoure falleth þ rum all your ground over with a 
pair of back Harrowes, or an Harrow made of a Thorn-buſh, 
and it will break the mould as ſmall as aſhes, which, will fo 
comfort and refreſh'the root ofithe graſs, that jt will grow in 
* ; and ſoureneſs — 7 er 

Hilla, will come again toa perfect ſweetneſs, and the 
meadow will be more fruitfull then before by many degrees. 
And thus much for the deſtruction of Moalet, and the reducing 
of the earth to his firſt goodneſs. 


i 


